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Price of Food in Philadelphia, January, 1953 
to September, 1954 


IRWIN S. HOFFER* 


Food prices in Philadelphia tend to be 
lower than food prices in the United 
States, on the average. The present 
article presents an analysis of those dif- 
ferences, based on monthly data from 
January, 1953 to September, 1954. 
Indexes of food prices in Philadelphia, 
however, are generally above those for 
the country as a whole. This apparent 
contradiction will also be explained in 
this discussion. 


In a previous article! a study was pre- 
sented which described the course of the 
price of food in Philadelphia as com- 
pared with that in the United States as 
a whole. That study was based on 
annual data for the years 1941-1951, and 
described changes in index numbers of 
food prices for the United States and 
for Philadelphia as well as differences 
between the prices of each of the groups 
of foods. 


The Consumer Price Index currently 
published by the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics includes the price of 
food as one of its components. That 
index was revised a few years ago and 
currently appears on a base which is the 
average for the years 1947-1949. In its 
present form the publication of the 
index was begun on a monthly basis in 
January, 1953. The present study in- 
cludes an examination of price changes 
and price differences for the 21-month 
period, January, 1953 through Septem- 
ber, 1954. 


FOOD PRICE INDEX 


The price of food as a component of 
the Consumer Price Index is shown in 


*Irwin S. Hoffer is Chairman of the Statistics 
Department and Director of the Graduate 
Studies Program of the Temple University 
School of Business and Public Adminis- 
tration. 
1Hoffer, Irwin S., “The Price of Food in 
Philadelphia, 1941-1951." Economics and 
Business Bulletin, Temple University School 
of Business and Public Administration, Vol. 
I, No. 1, September 1953, pp. 3-10. 


the form of a separate index number. 
This index number is computed for 
twenty cities of the United States as 
well as for the country as a whole. The 
City of Philadelphia is one of those 
twenty cities. The index of food prices 
for the United States is based on the 
prices of 82 different items. These price 
data are secured from a sample of 
stores in each of 46 cities in the United 
States. Food prices are secured monthly 
by field representatives of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from a sample of 
chain stores and independent retail food 
dealers in each of the 46 cities which 
report their selling prices on a volun- 
tary basis. The collection occurs simul- 
taneously in the 46 cities during the first 
three days of the week containing the 
fifteenth day of each month. Prices for 
restaurant meals are also collected and 
included in the overall food index, but a 
separate food index is computed for 
food prepared in the home. This latter 
series is broken down into five major 
components, for each of which an index 
number is likewise computed on a 
monthly basis. The base period for all 
of these indexes is the average for the 
years 1947-1949. The five components 
of the index of food prepared in the 
home (hereafter called the food index) 
are: 

Cereals and bakery products; 
Meats, poultry and fish; 

Dairy products; 


. All fruits and vegetables (includ- 
ing fresh, canned, dried and frozen 
products) ; 

5. Other foods at home, which include 

beverages, fats and oils, sugar and 

sweets, eggs, and miscellaneous 
other foods. 


PRICE CHANGES, 
JANUARY 1953 - SEPTEMBER 1954 


Price change for foods in the United 
States and in Philadelphia in the form 
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of index numbers are presented in Table 
I. It will be noticed that in January, 
1953, all foods or sub-groups of foods 
in both Philadelphia and the country as 
a whole were between 10 and 20 per cent 
above base year prices. During the 
period under discussion, there was very 
little change in the general level of the 
prices of these various groups. The 
ranges in the index number for the vari- 
ous series are presented in Table II. In 
that table the lowest and the highest 
figures, the difference between them, and 
the percentage difference between the 
lowest and highest item are shown. 
These percentage differences for the 
United States vary from 2.78 per cent 
to 14.17 per cent. For Philadelphia, the 
percentage differences vary from 3.14 
per cent to 18.40 per cent. The most 
violent variations occurred in groups 4 
and 5. 


An examination of the food index (as 
well as the food index with restaurant 
meals added) shows a slight upward 
drift over the 21-month period both in 
the United States and in Philadelphia. 
With respect to the five components of 
the food index, Group 1 shows that same 
tendency toward an upward drift both 
in Philadelphia and in the United 
States. The index for Group 2, however, 
has moved sidewise in general during the 
period in both areas. The index for 
Group 3 has tended to decline over the 
period in question in both areas, while 
the index for Group 4, on the other 
hand, shows a considerable amount of 
variation during the period in both areas 
without any definite change in level. In 
Group 5, the tendency toward an upward 
drift is also present. These general 
characteristics of the overall index and 
those of the component groups, as well 
as the facts presented in Tables I and 
II, are shown in Chart I. 

It is thus seen that aside from some 
fluctuation, there has not been any 
marked change in the general level of 
food prices during the period under con- 
sideration either in the United States or 
in Philadelphia. It will also be noticed 
that the food price index for Philadel- 


phia in general is higher than that for 
the country as a whole. The index 
numbers show price changes from the 
base period in each case. They do not 
indicate whether food prices in Phila- 
delphia were higher or lower than those 
in the country on the average. This 
point will be considered in the next two 
sections of this paper. The fact that 
the index for Philadelphia is higher than 
that for the United States simply means 
that food prices there rose more rapidly 
from the base period to January, 1953. 


PRICE COMPARISONS BY 
COMMODITIES AND 
COMMODITY GROUPS? 


These comparisons are based on the 
results presented in Table III. Average 
prices of individual foods were compared 
month by month for the period in ques- 
tion. Although 82 foods are included in 
the computation of the Consumer Price 
Index, occasionally monthly data were 
not available for Philadelphia because of 
insufficient reports or the absence of 
some foods from the markets because of 
seasonal fluctuation in supplies. The 
number of items included in this com- 
parison therefore varies from 66 to 68. 

An examination of Table III shows 
that the number of foods which were 
lower in price in Philadelphia than in 
the United States exceeded the num- 
ber that were higher in 17 months 
of the period. In two other months the 
number higher and lower was the same. 
In the remaining two months the num- 
ber of foods that were priced higher 
in Philadelphia than in the United 
States exceeded the number priced lower. 
This means that most foods in the 
sample were generally priced lower in 
Philadelphia than in the country as a 
whole. 

A more detailed picture is provided by 
considering separately the five groups of 
foods. Certain specific patterns appear 


in these groups. 


2The price quotations that were used in the 
comparisons in this section are those released 
by the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics in “Retail Food Prices by Cities” (a 
monthly report). 
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TABLE I 


“All Foods” and Components for the United States and Philadelphia 
January 1953 to September 1954 
(1947-1949 = 100) 


United States Philadelphia 
. All Foods All Foods 
(Prepared : (Prepared 

Month at Home)1 1 2 3 4 5 |atHome)! 1 2 3 4 5 
1953 
Jan. 112.9 Ts 115.2 118.0 113.4 114.0 121.3 109.4 
Feb 111.1 117.6 110.7 115.9 107. 112.7 117.9 108.6 113.4 118.8 0 
March 111.3 117.7 107.4 110.8 115.5 109.1 113.1 118.0 108.9 108.9 
Apri 11.1 118.0 106.8 109.0 115.0 110.4 112.4 118.5 107.8 116.6 110.9 
May 111.7 118.4 109.2 107.8 115.2 110.3 112.9 118.6 110.2 109.7 116.0 110.1 
June 1 118.9 111.3 107.5 121.7 110.9 115.8 119.0 111.9 109.6 128.7 
July 113.8 119.1 112.0 108.8 118.2 112.3 115.8 118.6 1138.5 111.1 63 Tes 
Aug 114.1 119.6 114.1 109.1 112.7 114.4 116.5 118.9 116.8 111.1 117.8 11438 
Sept 113.5 120.8 118.5 109.6 1066 116.7 115.5 19:8 148 tikes 

t. 113.3 120.4 111.1 110.1 107.7 117.4 115.4 120.9 113.1 114.0 111.3 116.3 
Nov. 111.4 120.6 107.0 110.5 107.4 114.8 113.4 121.2 108.5 114.2 110.6 114.0 
Dec 111.7 120.9 107.8 110.3 113.5 113.9 121.2 110.3 114.1 113.2 111.8 
1954 
Jan. 112.6 121.2 110.2 109.7 110.8 113.5 114.6 121.2 113.7 111.8 1128 112.8 
Feb. 2.0 121.3 109.7 109.0 108.0 114.0 113.7 121.5 112.0 109.9 
March 111.4 121.2 108.0 8 112.3 112.6 120.6 110.5 110.8 108.7 112.3 
April 11.8 121.1 110.5 104.6 110.0 113.6 113.4 120.8 112.4 105.5 110.0 115.8 
May 112.8 121.8 111.0 103.5 114.6 114.5 114.8 120.8 115.4 105.38 116.6 115.9 
June 113.3 10884 1153 115.9 121.6 i135 105.3 122.4 116.0 
July 121.6 104 117.3 117.2 120.9 112.8 108.1 x 118.2 
Aug. 113.3 122.3 107.6 105.1 114.7 119.6 116.6 120.9 110.3 108.0 x 120.7 
Sept. 111.6 122.6 106.7 105.8 1105 116.0 114.3 120.7 108.6 108.3 117.8 117.3 


11—Cereals and Bakery Products; 2—Meats, Poultry and Fish; 3—Dairy Products; 4—Fruits and 
Vegetables; 5—Other Foods at Home. 


Source: United State Bureau of Labor Statistics, “Consumer Price Index.” (a monthly report). 


TABLE II 
Food Price Index Variation for Philadelphia and United States 
\ January 1953 to September 1954 
Philadelphia United States 
Highest Lowest Point Percent!| Highest Lowest Point Per centl 
i Value Value Difference Difference} Value Value Difference Difference 
C.. 116.3 113.7 2.6 2.29 115.4 113.4 2.0 1.76 
Food’ 17 112.9 4.8 4.25 114.6 111.5 3.1 2.78 
All Foods* 117.2 112.4 4.8 4.27 114.2 111.1 3.1 2.79 
Components5 
1 121.6 117.9 3.7 3.14 122.3 117.6 4.7 4.00 
2 116.8 107.8 9.0 5 114.1 3 1.3 6.84 
3 114.2 105.3 8.9 8.45 111.6 102.9 8.7 8.45 
4 128.7 108.7 20.0 18.40 121.7 106.6 15.1 14.17 
5 120.7 107.0 18.7 12.80 119.6 107.3 12.3 1.4 


1Per cent of lowest value. 

2c. P. I. Consumer Price Index. 

8“Food” includes price of restaurant meals; “All Foods” as in Table I. 
4Components as described in Table I. 

Source: See Table I. 
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) PRICE OF FOOD IN PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY, 1953 TO SEPTEMBER, 1954 
CHART I 
Food Price Indexes* 
Philadelphia 
130 
125 \ = 
120 
115 
110 Py 
105 
100 
Jan. Apr. Jul. Oct. Jan. Apr. Jul. 
1953 195) 
125 United States 
120 
115 
110 
105 
100 
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1953 
%* See Table I for explanations. 
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Cereals and Bakery Products 


Nine commodities were priced in this 
group. The price of bread in Philadel- 
phia was consistently higher throughout 
the period. In all months but one, soda 
crackers were also higher. The price of 
wheat flour varied, sometimes higher and 
other times lower. The remaining six 
commodities, biscuit mix, corn meal, rice, 
rolled oats, corn flakes, and vanilla 
cookies were consistently lower through- 
out the period. 


Meats, Poultry and Fish 


The following 18 commodities are in- 
cluded in this group: 
Beef and veal 
Round steak 
Rib Roast 
Chuck roast 
Hamburger 
Veal cutlets 
Pork 
Pork chops 
Bacon 
Ham, whole 
Lamb, leg 
Other meats 
Frankfurters 
Luncheon meat, canned 
Poultry: Frying chickens 
Dressed 
Fish 
Ocean perch 
Haddock, frozen 
Salmon, pink, canned 
Tuna fish, canned 
All red meats except chuck roast and 
luncheon meat were definitely higher in 
Philadelphia than the United States 
average. Of the remaining five items, 
dressed chickens were always lower in 
Philadelphia than the United States 
average. Of the four fish items, the 
Philadelphia price in relation to the 
United States average was consistently 
lower for ocean perch; haddock and sal- 
mon were generally lower, with only a 
few exceptions; the price of tuna fish 
was higher, except in the second half of 
the year 1953. 


Dairy Products 


Six items are priced in this group: 
fresh milk (delivered), fresh milk 


(grocery), milk (evaporated), butter, 
cheese, ice cream. The price of fresh 
milk was consistently higher, whether 
delivered or sold in grocery stores. The 
price of the other four items showed 
some variation; ice cream, however, 
tended to be consistently lower in price. 


All Fruits and Vegetables 


Frozen fruits and vegetables 
Strawberries 
Orange juice, concentrate 
Peas, frozen 
Beans, green 
Fresh fruits and vegetables 
Apples 
Bananas 
Peaches 
Lemons 
Oranges, size 200 
Grapefruit 
Grapes 
Strawberries 
Watermelons 
Carrots 
Onions 
Potatoes 
Sweet potatoes 
Beans, green 
Cabbage 
Lettuce 
Celery 
Tomatoes 
Canned fruits and vegetables 
Peaches 
Pineapple 
Orange juice 
Fruit cocktail 
Corn 
Tomatoes 
Peas 
Baby foods 
Dried fruits and vegetables 
Prunes 
Navy beans 


In the list of frozen foods, orange 
juice concentrate and green peas were 
consistently priced lower in Philadelphia 
than the United States average. The 
prices of the other two items varied 
over the period in their relation to the 
average price for the country as a whole. 
Among the fresh fruits, bananas were 
consistently priced lower in Philadelphia 
than the United States average, as were 
oranges in 18 out of the 21 months. Of 
the fruits priced only in season, grapes 
and watermelons were _ consistently 
higher, but lemons, grapefruit, peaches, 
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TABLE III 
Comparison of Food Prices! 
Philadelphia and United States 
January 1953 to September 1954 


Components? 
All Foods 1 3 4 5 

Month H2 L3 H L H L H L H L H L 
1953 
Jan. 36 36 3 6 12 4 3 2 11 15 7 9 
Feb. 29 43 3 6 10 6 2 3 10 16 4 12 
March 32 40 3 6 10 6 3 3 13 14 3 11 
April 32 41 3 6 10 6 3 3 12 14 4 12 
May 32 42 3 6 10 6 3 3 9 18 7 9 
June 35 41 3 6 11 5 3 2 14 15 4 13 
July 35 42 2 7 10 6 4 2 14 15 5 12 
Aug. 34 40 3 6 10 6 4 2 12 15 5 11 
Sept. 31 45 3 6 9 7 4 2 10 19 5 ll 
Oct, 29 43 3 9 9 7 4 2 9 17 4 pit 
Nov. 30 44 3 6 9 i 4 2 10 17 4 12 
Dec. 32 42 3 6 11 5 4 2 10 17 4 12 
1954 
Jan. 34 39 3 6 11 5 4 2 12 15 4 11 
Feb. 33 39 3 6 10 6 4 4 13 15 3 11 
March 32 39 1 7 10 6 4 1 12 15 5 10 
April 35 39 2 7 10 6 4 1 13 14 6 11 

ay 37 39 2 2 11 5 4 2 12 15 7 10 
June 37 37 3 5 10 6 4 2 13 14 7 10 
July 41 33 2 7 11 4 5 1 14 12 9 9 
Aug. 37 36 2 7 11 5 4 1 13 14 qT 9 
Sept. 36 39 2 yf 11 5 4 2 11 15 8 10 


1Based on “Retail Food Prices by Cities’? (a monthly report) by the United States Bureau 


of Labor Statistics. 


2For identification of component groups, see text, ° 

8H” indicates number of foods priced higher in Philadelphia than the United States average ; 
“L” indicates average number of foods priced lower in Philadelphia than the United States 
average. Foods, with average prices in Philadelphia equal to average for the United States 


are omitted from the tabulation. 


and strawberries were sometimes lower, 
and at other times higher in Philadelphia 
than in the country as a whole. 


Among the group of fresh vegetables, 
sweet potatoes were consistently lower; 
carrots and lettuce were consistently 
higher; and, the remaining items varied 
above and below the price for the 
country in Philadelphia. Among the 
canned and dried foods, peaches, pine- 
apples, fruit cocktail, green peas, and 
prunes were consistently lower, while 
the remaining items in the group were 
sometimes higher and sometimes lower 
in Philadelphia than the United States 
average. 


Other Foods At Home 


The foods in this group which showed 
a consistent pattern were vegetable 
soup, catsup, coffee, and sugar, which 
were lower in Philadelphia than the 
United States average in every month 


under consideration. Cola drinks and 
eggs were always higher in Philadelphia 
than the United States average. The re- 
maining items in the group showed some 
variability among the months in the 
relationship of Philadelphia prices to 
the country’s averages. 


SUMMARY 


The results presented in the foregoing 
paragraphs may be summarized in an- 
other way. Thirty of the foods in the 
entire Philadelphia group were equal to 
or lower than the United States average 
price in all but one month of the period 
covered, and 24 foods were equal to or 
higher than the United States average 
price in all but one month of the period. 
A tendency toward lower prices in Phila- 
delphia is thus shown. Furthermore, a 
total of 54 out of 82 foods showed a 
decided consistency in price relationship 
throughout the 21-month period that 
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TABLE IV 
Percentage Differences in Price 
Philadelphia and United States 
January 1953 to September 1954 


Per cent of commodities having given percentage price differences 


10.0 per cent 5.0 to 9.9 1.0 to 4.9 0.9 per cent 1.0 to 4.9 5.0 to 9.9 10.0 per cent 
or more per cent per cent « lower to 0.9 per cent per cent or more 

Month Lower Lower Lower per cent higher higher higher 
1953 ql) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
Jan. 0.0 14.5 27.6 15.8 22.4 15.8 3.9 
Feb. 2.6 17.1 22.4 25.0 13.2 13.2 6.6 
Mar. 2.6 17.1 27.6 17.1 17.1 10.5 1.9 
Apr. 1.3 15.6 31.2 10.4 24.7 10.4 6.5 
May 1.3 15.6 27.3 19.5 18.2 10.4 1.8 
June 0.0 14.1 33.3 10.3 19.2 11.5 11.5 
July 1.3 15.4 29.5 15.4 11.5 15.4 11.5 
Aug. 2.6 14.1 29.5 11.5 23.1 10.3 9.0 
Sept. 5.1 11.5 34.6 11.5 19.2 9.0 9.0 
Oct. 1.3 18.4 30.3 14.5 13.2 14.5 1.9 
Nov. 3.9 13.2 36.8 10.5 11.8 15.8 V9 
Dec. 2.6 14.5 35.5 10.5 14.5 13.2 9.2 
1954 

Jan. 2.6 33.8 14.3 18.2 7.8 
Feb. 2.6 14.3 31.2 11.7 20.8 11.7 7.8 
Mar. 3.9 13.0 27.3 19.5 14.3 14.3 1.8 
Apr. 3.8 12.8 26.9 14.1 21.8 12.8 1.7 
May 6.5 10.4 27.3 15.6 19.5 11.7 9.1 
June 1.3 15.4 24.4 19.2 14.1 14.1 11.5 
July 2.6 12.8 23.1 15.4 19.2 15.4 11.5 
Aug. 5.1 10.3 23.1 21.8 19.3 10.3 10.3 
Sept. 3.8 9.0 24.4 25.6 15.4 12.8 9.0 


1Percent lower, or higher, of Philadelphia prices in relation to those of the United States. 

Percentages in body of table are percentage of total number of food prices quoted each 

month; total for some months does not equal 100 per cent due to rounding of the figures. 

Source: Based on average prices quoted in United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
“Retail Food Prices by Cities” (a monthly report) 


was surveyed. 


The reader should note that these 
comparisons are based on average prices. 
Quotations are secured from a number 
of stores in Philadelphia and the price 
quoted for a particular item will most 
likely not be the same in the various 
stores. The quotations for the United 
States as a whole are average quotations 
based on those secured in a number of 
stores in each of 46 cities, of which 
Philadelphia was one. A more detailed 
analysis of the price differences is pre- 
sented in the following section. 


PERCENTAGE DIFFERENCES 
IN PRICES 


In the preceding section, attention 
was directed to the number of commodi- 
ties, the prices of which in Philadelphia 
were higher and lower, respectively, than 
those in the United States on the aver- 
age. In this section, analysis of per- 
centage variations of Philadelphia food 


prices from those in the United States 
is presented. A _ distribution of the 
percentage deviations of Philadelphia 
prices from United States prices is 
shown in Table IV for each of the 21 
months in the period covered. The fol- 
lowing facts may be noted from an ex- 
amination of that table. 

Except for three months, less than 20 
per cent of the commodities in Phila- 
delphia were within one per cent of the 
United States price. (See column 4). 
By comparing columns 8 and 5, it is 
seen that a larger proportion of Phila- 
delphia prices were lower than the 
United States average by from 1.0 to 
4.9 per cent. A comparison of columns 
2 and 6 shows that in eleven months a 
larger proportion of commodities were 
priced lower in Philadelphia than in the 
United States by from 5.0 to 9.9 per cent. 
In four months the same proportion was 
priced from 5.0 to 9.9 per cent below 
and above the United States price. In 
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TABLE V 
Percentage Variation in Prices! 
Philadelphia and United States 
January 1953 to September 1954 


Per cent of Commodities with given per cent variation 


(1) (2)2 (3)2 (4) 
within 1.0 within 5.0 5.0 per cent 10.0 per cent 

Month per cent per cent and over and over 
1953 
Jan 15.8 65.8 34.2 3.9 
Feb. 25.0 60.6 39.5 9.2 
Mar. 17.1 61.8 38.1 10.5 
Apr. 10.4 66.3 33.8 7.8 
May 19.5 65.0 35.1 9.1 
June 10.3 62.8 37.1 11.5 
July 15.4 56.4 43.6 12.8 
Aug. 11.5 64.1 36.0 11.6 
Sept. 11.5 65.3 34.6 14.1 

t 14.5 58.0 42.1 9.2 
Nov. 10.5 59.1 40.8 11.8 
Dec. 10.5 60.5 39.5 11.8 
1954 
Jan. 14.3 66.3 33.8 10.4 
Feb. 11.7 63.7 36.4 10.4 
Mar. 19.5 61.1 39.0 11.7 
Apr. 14.1 62.8 37.3 11.5 
May 15.6 62.4 37.7 15.4 
June 19.2 57.7 42.3 14.8 
July 15.4 57.7 42.3 14.1 
Aug. 21.8 64.2 36.0 15.4 
Sept. 25.6 65.4 34.6 12.8 


1See footnotes to Table IV. 


2Totals of columns (2) and (3) do not always 


equal 100 percent, due to rounding. 


the remaining six months a larger pro- 
portion of commodities were priced 
higher in Philadelphia than in the 
United States by from 5.0 to 9.9 per 
cent. 

In the interval 10 per cent and over, 
in every month the portion of commodi- 
ties priced higher in Philadelphia than 
the United States average was greater 
than the number priced lower than the 
United States average by the same 
amount. This resulted from the fact 
that the prices of round steak and veal 
cutlets in Philadelphia were consistently 
more than 10 per cent above the United 
States average and from the fact that 
in many instances the prices of carrots, 
apples and eggs also varied from the 
United States average price by more 
than 10 per cent. 

The foregoing facts are presented in 
somewhat different fashion in Table V. 
In using these percentage differences, 
the reader should keep in mind that 
prices are quoted in cents per com- 


modity unit and price averages are 
shown to one decimal. The percentage 
differences were based on those price 
averages and also were calculated to one 
decimal. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Food prices in Philadelphia tend to be 
lower than those in the country on the 
average. A record covering less than 
two years is not of sufficient length to 
detect seasonal patterns in the price of 
individual commodities or groups of 
commodities. There is some indication 
of such a pattern in the case of fruits 
and vegetables, as shown in Chart 1, but 
verification of this suggestion cannot be 
obtained until a longer record has be- 
come available. 


The present report is an attempt at 
presenting a factual analysis of price 
differences and relationships. No attempt 
has been made to identify and describe 
the factors to which the price relation- 
ships were attributed. 
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A Basis for the Development of a 
Workable Theory of Marketing 


MYRON S. HEIDINGSFIELD* 


An examination of the requirements for 
the development of a general theory of 
marketing, this article concludes that 
interdisciplinary studies are the first 
essential, since marketing is a synthesis 
and a special combined application of 
all of the social sciences. 


THE field of marketing is replete with 
seemingly insoluble problems. Some of 
these problems are so fundamental to 
efficient marketing that their solution 
could very well result in savings of mil- 
lions of dollars. 

The questions that seem repeatedly to 
occur are: 


1. What motivates an individual to 
purchase a commodity or service? 
2. How can we make a _ precise 
measurement of the effectiveness of 
advertising? 
3. Why is it that business forecasts 
are more often wrong than right? 
Answers to the above questions and 
others must come from a well-developed 
body of marketing principles which must 
rest upon empirically tested theory. 


DEVELOPMENT OF 
MARKETING PRINCIPLES 

So much of marketing literature is 
devoted to the description of the tech- 
nicalities of distribution that one often 
loses sight of the fact that this whole 
field is devoted to one thing and to one 
thing alone—serving human beings. 


It is the author’s opinion that a sig- 
nificant body of principles may not be 
evolved without careful study of the per- 
tinent social and behavioral sciences. 
One of our contemporary writers has 
put this rather neatly by saying, 


*Myron S. Heidingsfield is Chairman of the 
Marketing Department of the Temple Uni- 
versity School of Business and _ Public 
Administration. He is a practicing market 
research consultant and is the co-author of 
two textbooks, Market and Marketing 
Analysis and Marketing: An Introduction. 


“, ... megotiational activities involv- 
ing the mental processes of bargaining 
between principals to determine prices 
cannot be made to conform to prin- 
ciples, doctrines or laws which are 
applicable to the physical incidents of 
production. The abstract principles 
which govern human conduct when 
men are in pursuit of economic gain 
through exchange are still nebulous. 
When formed they will represent a 
merging of the concepts of different 
social sciences such as psychology, law, 
economics, sociology and philosophy.”! 


If the previous statements are correct, 
then professional and/or academic mar- 
keting people must have only one ob- 
jective—that is to explore all of the 
available material in the socio-economic- 
philosophical disciplines from which they 
may obtain the fundamentals to develop 
a workable theory of marketing. To do 
this, we must bring together an inter- 
disciplinary body composed of sociolo- 
gists, psychologists, philosophers and 
economists. No one person could under- 
take such a job. 


“The amount of technical work in- 
volved in a solution of this problem 
goes beyond the capacities of an indi- 
vidual scientist. That is true not only 
for the cumbersome work of observa- 
tional and experimental research, but 
also for the logical and mathematical 
construction of a theory. The social 
character of scientific work is the 
source of its strength; the limited 
power of the individual is supple- 
mented by the resources of the group. 
The slips of the individual are cor- 
rected by his fellow workers and the 
resultant contribution of the many in- 
telligent individuals have sort of 
superpersonal group intelligence which 
is able to discover answers that a 
single individual could never find.’’2 


The solution to the questions posed at 
the beginning of this article and other 
important ones, must lie in a careful 


1Bakken, Henry H., Theory of Markets and 
Marketing, Mimir Publishers, Inc., Wiscon- 
sin, 1953, p. 16 


2Reichenbach, Hans, The Rise of Scientific 


Philosophy, University of California Press, 
1951, p. 118. 
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study of humanities and social sciences. 
To obtain a more precise idea of what 
is involved, the writer will attempt to 
point out the areas of study which 
would have to be scrutinized if we were 
to obtain a fundamental answer to ques- 
tion one. There is no attempt to answer 
the question, but merely to show the 
complexities of interdisciplinary studies 
which are prerequisite to an answer. 


MOTIVATIONS 
TO PURCHASE 


What motivates an individual to 
purchase a commodity or service is a 
question which has never been satisfac- 
torily resolved. The reason that it has 
not been answered is because it cannot 
be derived from any special discipline, 
but must result from an interdisciplin- 
ary analysis. 


Psychology 


Obviously, the first area which must 
come under consideration is psychology. 
What does that have to offer? Without 
going into detail, some of the answers 
to this question might be derived from 
those psychological studies which deal 
with desire. This may include a rather 
wide list, such as the desires related to 
thirst, hunger, sex, escape from danger, 
and the like. This list may be enlarged 
considerably by reference to Poffen- 
berger’s Psychology in Advertising and 
other sources. 


To supplement the psychological prob- 
lems of desire, one might investigate 
the phenomenon known as conditioning 
and the various facets of that motiva- 
tional formula known as S-I-R. How- 
ever, all motivation to buy a product or 
service is not a result of individual 
action or choice. If the premise is ac- 
cepted, then a whole new discipline must 
be studied along with psychology. This 
would be sociology. 


Sociology 


In the field of sociology one deals not 
only with an indidvidual but with an 
individual as he or she is related to a 


group, and as one group is related to 
another. Fundamentally these relation- 
ships may result in what is called social 
motivation—sometimes called the emo- 
tional buying motives. The pressure of 
a community on a resident to keep up, to 
conform, to withdraw, all are important 
to understanding why an individual may 
buy. For example, one great sociolo- 
gist, William Graham Sumner, has said 
that the basic socializing forces are love, 
fear, hunger, and vanity. These are im- 
mediately recognized by marketing men 
as the bases for copy appeal and selling 
arguments. 


No study of the field of sociology as 
it is applied to marketing can overlook 
the fundamental concepts of folkways 
and mores. In addition, the phenomena 
of institutions may also be considered 
in attempting to answer the basic 
question. 


All of our lives are bounded by insti- 
tutions—from birth to death. We buy 
books to participate in the institution of 
education. The ladies buy a trousseau 
to participate in the institution of mar- 
riage, and the heirs buy a plot and a 
coffin so that one may be buried in ac- 
cordance with religious and_ burial 
institutions. 


In our society there are also limiting 
factors to action which are called 
taboos. The taboo normally restricts 
the uninhibited action of an individual 
in light of the accepted mores and 
institutions. 


Another area in sociology which may 
help to explain why an individual buys 
a product or a service is the well-known 
concept of collective behavior—that is 
crowd phenomena. Individuals or groups 
who may compose the crowd at a 
certain period of time react differently 
from the way those individuals would if 
they were alone or within small groups. 
There is no doubt that the circular re- 
action which characterizes crowd phe- 
nomena may also result in emotional and 
distorted actions, such as are witnessed 
in the explosive atmosphere of a Senate 
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investigation. Of course, the latter has 
no direct bearing on the problem of why 
an individual buys. A more precise 
example of this is found in the frantic 
bidding in a local auction not character- 
ized by professional buyers. 


Thus far, two of the social sciences 
which may help to give us an answer 
to the question have been touched upon. 
However, there is a third which deals 
with the economics of buying and sell- 
ing. 


Economic Theory 


The whole field of economic theory 
would have to be scoured in order to 
uncover the importance of income, in- 
come expectancy, price, demand, supply, 
and the like, upon the purchase of a 
product. In addition, consideration must 
be given to probable recession or infla- 
tion. This may be summed up in what 
is commonly called the theory of expec- 
tation, which is interestingly enough a 
part of economics as well as psychology 
and sociology. In addition the effect of 
the conditions of competition, imperfect 
or otherwise, must be considered if the 
answer of “why people buy” is to be 
obtained. 


Other Disciplines 

Nowhere in this article are the other 
important fields which must be consid- 
ered, such as philosophy and law, dealt 
with. However, the problem of ethics 
and legal restrictions on promotion and 
distribution must be fully understood. 


CONCLUDING 
OBSERVATION 


There is nothing simple about what 
the writer is suggesting. It can be seen 
that even the solution of what seems to 
be a rather naive question requires the 
greatest kind of scholarship. 

This answer and the answers to the 
other basic questions, along with the 
final development of a theory of market- 
ing, do not fall within the bailiwicks of 
any of the specialties such as psychology, 
sociology, economics, philosophy or law, 
but rather must be the product of 
a coordinated and integrated procedure 
involving all of them. Analytical stud- 
ies typified by the work of many organ- 
ized research agencies or institutions, 
where all of the disciplines are repre- 
sented as a matter of course, may 
provide an ideal vehicle for such 
development. 
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An applicant being interviewed for a 
supervisory position was asked the 
question: "If you had: a worker who 
would not do something you asked him 
to do, what would you do?" 


Some of the possible answers to this 
question are presented in this article 
which aims to give the foreman some 
clues to the application of proven and 
effective sales techniques for typical job 
situations. An intelligent use of these 
techniques will improve employee atti- 
tudes, lighten the loads of the super- 
visors, increase the workers’ output, and 
enable both foremen and employees to 
get greater pleasure and satisfaction 
from their jobs. 


Many current articles dealing with 
methods of supervision advise the super- 
visor on the necessity of being a sales- 
man in dealing with the employees for 
whose work he is responsible. But in 
many cases no instructions are given as 
to how to sell. The terms salesmanship 
and selling are used here in the broadest 
sense, that is, to influence, persuade, and 
convince. 


The purpose of this article is to give 
the supervisor some suggestions as to 
methods used in applying basic princi- 
ples of selling to typical situations that 
frequently arise in the shop or office. 
Basic principles are universal; only set- 
tings differ. 


Every human action should be accord- 
ing to some plan, even so simple an act 
as crossing the street. Planless action 
is usually also purposeless action. 
Repetitive acts properly need to be 


*Harold M. Haas is a visiting Associate Pro- 
fessor of Management in the Temple Uni- 
versity School of Business and _ Public 
Administration. He is also a management 
consultant with Joseph M. Cook and Staff. 
1Editor’s Note: This is the second of a series 
of three articles dealing with the psycho- 
logical aspects of the foreman’s job. The 
third article will discuss modern educa- 
tional techniques and their application to the 
training of employees. 


The Foreman as a Salesman? 
HAROLD M. HAAS* 


planned only once, but the more often 
they are repeated, the more essential it 
is that the original plan be effective in 
saving time and effort. 


A sale, must be carefully planned in 
advance, and this part of the selling 
process is called the strategy. The exe- 
cution of the plan is the tactics of the 
sale. Generally speaking, there are five 
parts to the strategy and five parts to 
the tactics.2 


STRATEGY OF SELLING 


The elements of the strategy of selling 
may be summarized as follows: 


1. Exactly what am I selling? 
2. Exactly to whom am I selling? 


8. What logical reasons can I give for 
the employee or superior taking 
the desired action? 


4. What emotional impulses or mo- 
tivations are involved? 


5. How shall I present the logic of 
the situation, and what appeals can 
use to arouse the _ related 
emotions? 


Each one of these elements is of the 
utmost importance. Lack of adequate 
preparation of any one is almost certain 
to cause a failure in the selling process. 
Each one will now be considered in 
detail. 


Exactly what am I selling? 


Just what did top management mean 
by this order? What is the intended 
purpose or accomplishment? Or, just 
what need is the product or service 
designed to meet? Why does the in- 
spection department set up these quality 
standards? Why are the quantities 
scheduled in the amounts shown on the 
production control forms? Why does 
the process engineering department in- 
sist on these methods? Why does this 


2Adapted from the analysis presented by 
Edward K. Strong, Jr., in The Psychology of 
Selling Life Insurance, Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1922. 
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job have this rating and pay this hourly 
rate? 

It is top management’s responsibility 
to make sure that the supervisors have 
the complete answers to these and simi- 
lar questions, which, of course, brings 
to mind one of the cornerstones of or- 
ganization—communication. 


Someone has said that when a written 
order is misunderstood, it is the fault 
of the writer. Words can mean different 
things to different people. Executives 
are constantly complaining that their 
orders and instructions are never car- 
ried out correctly. The remedy for this 
situation is twofold. First, there must 
be a sincere desire on the part of the 
working force to follow orders cor- 
rectly; and second, there must be face- 
to-face conferences and follow-ups. Just 
as the use and care of a product must 
be carefully explained to a customer, so 
must orders and instructions be ex- 
plained in such a way that those who 
are to execute them must want to be 
right in their methods. This is where 
the ability to persuade and convince is 
needed. 


Exactly to whom am I selling? 


In the first article in this series, it 
was explained how each individual lives 
within his own isolated world of ideas, 
convictions, and beliefs, which taken to- 
gether constitute or form his frame of 
reference. The one who has the job of 
persuading or convincing can think of 
this mental framework as a house with 
windows and doors. The problem is to 
peer through the windows and find ways 
to open the doors. 


No two people in this world are 
exactly alike, and, as some wit has re- 
marked, both are glad of it. The 
Russians have developed a technique of 
changing peoples’ minds, but in a 
country where some degree of freedom 
of thinking still prevails, we have to 
take the minds as they are and try to 
tie in our suggestions with the convic- 
tions that are already there. But the 


first job is to find out what those con- 
victions are. 


Overt behavior, the things we can ob- 
jectively observe about a person, are the 
windows through which we can see the 
workings of his mind. The way he walks 
or slinks or struts; the clothes he 
wears, whether sloppy, neat or fastidi- 
ous; how he spends his money and his 
leisure time; what he talks about when 
his guard is down—these are keys to an 
understanding of his beliefs and con- 
victions. 


A few examples may help to make 
this part of the planning clearer. A 
married man with a family will probably 
respond more readily to financial incen- 
tives than a bachelor. A man, tradition- 
ally at least, is more responsive to a 
logical presentation than a woman. 
Both men and women as individuals can, 
to a limited degree, be classified as to 
type of personality. One investigator 
for the Research Institute of America 
has classified women into five general 
classes: 


1. The career woman, who is pri- 
marily interested in her job; 

2. The spinster, whose behavior is 
strongly affected by her feeling of 
frustration; 

3. The married woman who is work- 
ing to supplement the family in- 
come; 

4. The girl who is just marking time 
until some man proposes marriage; 
and, 


5. The teenage girl, whose day really 
begins at the office closing hours. 


Each of these types requires special 
treatment in order to obtain top per- 
formances, and any logical or emotional 
appeals must be directed toward their 
ruling interests, desires, or cravings. 
The career woman must be given 
responsibilities that increase her chances 
for advancement, must be convinced that 
her worth will be recognized, and that 
she is competing on even terms with the 
men in the organization who are at her 
level in the hierarchy of management. 


The spinster’s craving, usually, is for 
love and appreciation. She is the type 
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that can be developed into a loyal and 
efficient private secretary. Her whole 
life will center around her job and her 
boss; and so long as she feels that she 
is making an important contribution to 
the success of her boss and his business, 
she will be contented. There will be 
times, however, when she will suffer fits 
of depression, particularly when other 
women in the office have the love and 
the family that she craves. At times her 
temperament will require delicate hand- 
ling. One employer, who had one of 
this type in his office, reported that this 
woman was particularly disagreeable 
and difficult when one of the typists 
came to work displaying an engagement 
ring. In such a situation patience and 
understanding are needed by the super- 
visor, remembering that the subnormal 
mood will pass and that for the sake 
of the business, the value of the em- 
ployee must be preserved and protected. 


The maturity and experience of the 
married woman must be considered 
when assigning her tasks or responsi- 
bilities. She is trying to hold down two 
jobs, and she has two sets of worries. 
Of these two, the office set should be 
made as light as possible, free from 
petty details or too close supervision. 
Often this type has developed problem- 
solving ability to a marked degree, and 
is therefore invaluable in the kind of job 
that requires considerable decision- 
making. To her, problems are not 
worries, but challenges that she delights 
in meeting. 


Not too much in the way of job per- 
formance can be expected of either the 
teenager or the woman-in-waiting. Both 
should be considered as temporary em- 
ployees and should be assigned routine 
tasks. The teenager may require a 
tight rein and be rather difficult to 
supervise or sell because she has not 
yet attained mental and _ emotional 
maturity. 


Male employees can also be classified 
into groups that require somewhat simi- 
lar handling. Two easily recognizable 
types are the introvert and the extrovert. 


The former lives within himself and his 
own little world, and resents intrusion. 
He is often characterized as being diffi- 
cult to understand and hard to reach. 
He likes to be alone and to work alone, or 
with two or three associates with like 
personalities. He can not be teased or 
kidded.® 


The extrovert has a definitely contrast- 
ing individuality. He is the convivial 
spirit, the life of the party. To him soli- 
tude and misery are synonymous. He is 
the leader, the organizer, the glad- 
hander. He can be very popular or he 
can be obnoxious, depending on the view- 
points or dispositions of those with 
whom he comes in contact. 


The normal person is an ambivert; 
that is, sometimes he wants company and 
sometimes he prefers to be alone with 
his thoughts and his problems. This 
twofold aspect to his personality may 
cause him to be more of a problem to 
his supervisor than the person who is 
always the same. When approached 
with an assignment, a correction, or a 
reprimand, his foreman should first find 
out what mood he is in, so that what 
the foreman says and the words and 
tones he uses will bring about coopera- 
tion, not resistance. 


In this connection, the old-time fore- 
man would say, “I’m not going to baby 
him. He’ll take my orders and like 
them.” But the old-time foreman would 
probably soon find himself in hot water 
with both management and the union. 
Before long his department would show 
falling production and increasing ab- 
sences and labor turnover. Prodding 
and pushing methods are no longer 
effective. 


Only through careful observation of 
the overt behavior of an employee can 
the supervisor gain an understanding of 
the employee’s personality pattern. Very 
often trifles are important clues. For 


8For a point-by-point comparison of the 
characteristics of introverts and extroverts 
see, Donald ird’s article. “How Per- 
sonalities are Found in Industry,” Industrial 
Psychology, October, 1926, p. 1-2. 
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example, nearly everyone has at least one 
worry, and a sympathetic treatment of 
this problem on the part of the super- 
visor can easily develop into a bond of 
friendship. 


Logical Reasons For 
Taking Desired Action 

Logical reasons have only a slight 
motivating power, but they are necessary 
for rationalization; meaning the reason 
one gives for his action. Some misoga- 
mist once said that a man always has 
two reasons for whatever he does: the 
real reason, and the one he tells his wife. 
A person always wants to save face— 
to protect his ego or feeling of self- 
worth. Moreover, most people are re- 
luctant to admit to any emotional mo- 
tivation. Because of this human trait, 
the supervisor must at all times be ready 
with a logical reason for the action or 
attitude desired of the employee. 

To illustrate, any employee would 
readily admit the logic of the statement 
that a reduction of waste should increase 
the profits of the company, and there- 
fore, its ability to raise wages. But no 
effort will be made to reduce waste un- 
less some financial or nonfinancial in- 
centive is provided4 


Emotional Impulses 
Or Motivations 

Nonfinancial incentives are frequently 
good examples of emotional motivations. 
The most effective of these are the ones 
which are based on, or directed toward, 
the human desire to. achieve importance 
of distinction. The following as non- 
financial incentives were listed by Charles 
W. Lytle:5 

1. Interesting work; 

2. Cheerful surroundings; 

3. Good treatment; and, 

4. Company spirit. 


A consideration of each one of these 
4See articles by Keith Powlinson, “How Can 


We Help Workers Grasp the Truth About 
Profits?” ane Management, September 1, 


1947, p. 14 


5Lytle, Charles W., Wage Incentive Methods, 
Ronald Press. 


items discloses the fact that each one 
has the effect of raising the individual 
employee’s feeling of worthwhileness 
and importance. No one likes to work 
at uninteresting tasks in disagreeable 
surroundings; at some work which he 
would not care to discuss with his 
friends and neighbors; or in a place 
where he would not like to have anyone 
visit him. Moreover, he wants to work 
with cheerful associates and not in a 
group that always has a lot of gripes, 
and he certainly resents being kicked 
around. 


A foreman or supervisor should con- 
stantly strive to improve his working 
area in these four respects, but he can 
go far beyond these with skillful sales- 
manship. These are merely the starting 
points—a way to set the stage, so to 
speak, for more direct and positive 
actions. Consideration must also be 
given some of the job factors that affect 
the performance of the individual em- 
ployee.& 


Quantity of Work 


Suppose that the foreman is dealing 
with an employee whose output is below 
job requirements. The problem is to 
create an incentive or provide a motiva- 
tion that will cause the employee to work 
harder. The negative incentive would be 
that of fear, or a threat of discharge if 
output did not increase. This would be 
the old-time foreman’s method. (Old- 
time is used here to describe the out- 
standing characteristics of the slave- 
driver or the feudal lord.) 

Parenthetically, the old-time foreman 
would probably state in vehement terms 
that any management using positive in- 
centives was going soft or losing its 
punch, but fear of discharge is a com- 
pletely ineffective management tool when 
jobs are plentiful. Also the old adage 
applies here—“‘more flies are caught 
with honey than with vinegar.” 

What positive motivations, then, can 
be used in this situation? 


6Adapted from the Employee of the Year 
— rating form used by Food Fair Stores, 
ne. 
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There are several, among which 
rivalry is important. Perhaps the em- 
ployee can be induced to try to beat his 
own best record if he is assured that 
the piece rate will not be cut. This 
motivation was used constantly to in- 
crease overall plant production during 
World War II. It may also be that the 
diligence of the employee can _ be 
increased by pointing out the benefits of 
an increased income to him or to his 
family. 


At this point it may be well to stress 
the psychological principle that any emo- 
tional appeal based on benefits to be 
obtained or pleasures to be experienced 
must be presented in the form of word- 
pictures, embellished with the proper 
tones and movements that will create in 
the mind of the prospect or employee the 
feeling of actually anticipating or enjoy- 
ing these benefits or pleasures. The 
skillful salesman constantly uses such 
word-pictures, “with tones and ges- 
tures,” as the old-time elocutionist used 
to say. The appeals are to the senses, 
and sense-words are freely employed to 
make the appeals effective. As Elmer 
Wheeler says, “Don’t sell the steak, sell 
the sizzle.”7 


Words, tones, and movements that 
create sensate experiences are the tools 
of the salesman. The foreman or super- 
visor can paint word-pictures that cause 
the employee to hear the praises of his 
family and the congratulatory comments 
of his fellow workers, see their admiring 
smiles or envious stares, or taste the 
delicacies that he can have with an in- 
creased income. 


One easy way to acquire such a vocabu- 
lary is use of current advertisements of 
the thousands of products offered for 
sale. Writers in the fields of advertis- 
ing are paid big salaries to create sell- 
ing phrases, and anyone who can read 
and think can readily acquire the ability 
to adapt these’ phrases to selling 
situations. 


TWheeler, Elmer: Tested Sentences that Sell, 
ee, New York 1937, Chapter 1, 
p. 


Quality of Work 


In the case where the quality of an 
employee’s work is frequently below 
standard requirements, what emotional 
appeals can be used? Pride of crafts- 
manship should be effective. The cur- 
rent do-it-yourself movement is primarily 
based on this motivation. Most people 
have a creative instinct, the desire to 
make something that they can brag 
about or that will be admired by their 
friends. The negative appeal would be 
to try to make the employee ashamed of 
doing low-quality work, but this method 
would have to be used with great cau- 
tion. It might cause resentment or ill- 
will, or create an obstacle leading to a 
negative response, such as quitting the 
job. 


Dependability 


An employee who is not fully de- 
pendable, who is frequently absent from 
his work bench, for example, must be 
made to feel that he is an important 
member of the team. A record of per- 
fect attendance of any employee should 
be recognized and rewarded, so that 
those whose records are not as good will 
be impelled to emulate the dependable 
employee. The rewards may be either 
financial or nonfinancial. The latter type 
can take the form of mention (with 
photograph) in the company paper; a 
half-day off with pay or an extra day 
added to the vacation period; or per- 
haps merely a pat on the back in the 
presence of the other employees. Emu- 
lation or imitation is the basic behavior 
pattern appealed to in this instance. Or, 
to quote Elmer Wheeler again, “Make 
’em part of the act.’’§ 


Job Attitude 


Where a certain employee’s attitude is 
unfavorable or even antagonistic, so 
much so that there must be a marked 
improvement or it will become necessary 
to dismiss the employee, what emotional 
appeal might prove effective? 


Here the supervisor’s first job is to 


8Ibid. Chapter 5, p. 24. 
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sell himself to the unruly or obstinate 
worker. The very first, indeed, the most 
important step in this process is for the 
supervisor to find something about the 
employee that he likes. This should not 
be too difficult. Will Rogers once said, 
“IT never met a man I did not like.” The 
next step in this getting-him-to-like 
me procedure is a compliment the em- 
ployee on the favorable trait or charac- 
teristic which has been disclosed. From 
this point on it is simply a matter of 
weaving more likes into the bond that 
has been established and eliminating the 
dislikes. A popular teacher, being com- 
plimented on the excellent discipline she 
maintained in her classroom, explained 
it with this statement, “The children will 
do anything you want them to if they 
like you.” But the real secret was that 
she liked the children. Instinctively we 
like a person who likes us. 


The behavior pattern here is follower- 
ship—the desire for the approval of one 
whom we admire or like. Another term 
for the pattern is follow the leader. In 
the event the reader of this article did 
not read the first article in this series®, 
it may be pertinent to recall at this 
point the basic human behavior patterns. 
Remembering that each descriptive term 
identifies a particular type of reaction to 
a situation, and that each reaction stems 
from a person’s desire to increase his 
own feeling of worthwhileness, behavior 
ean be classified as: (1) those reactions 
which have to do with persons or groups 
of persons; and (2) those which relate 
to inanimate objects. It must be re- 
membered, however, that in any particu- 
lar situation there may be more than 
one element in a person’s behavior; for 
example, there may be both rivalry and 
pride of craftsmanship. 


The classification of human reactions 
is given in outline form as follows: 


To People 
(Personal Contacts) 


9Haas, Harold M., “Psychology for the Super- 

visor,” Economics and Business Bulletin, 
Temple University School of Business and 
Public Administration, Vol. VII, No. 1, Sep- 
tember, 1954, p. 25. 


Leadership 
Followership 
Friendship 
Rivalry 

Sex Attraction 
Group Acceptance 
Parental 


To Material Objects 
(Non-Personal Contacts) 
Curiosity 
Handling or Manipulation 
Pride of Craftsmanship 
Fear of Repulsion 
Eating 
Hunting 
Continuing the iliustrations of how the 
principles of salesmanship can be used 
to improve the performance and increase 
the productivity of the individual em- 
ployee, other factors usually considered 
are discussed below. 


Versatility, or 
Job Knowledge 


This factor relates to the employee’s 
ability to perform a variety of jobs. 
For example, an employee who has been 
trained to operate a highly specialized 
machine and who can do only that and 
nothing else with an acceptable degree 
of skill, is not as valuable to the firm 
as a mechanic who can direct his 
knowledge and skills into a number of 
different channels. 


The increase of the versatility of an 
employee who can perform satisfactorily 
only within a limited range of required 
duties obviously creates a _ teaching 
assignment. Principles of teaching that 
the foreman can use effectively will be 
discussed in the third article of this 
series, but the point to be made here is 
that the employee must be sold on the 
value of versatility and what it will do 
for him. In other words, he must be 
motivated to make the effort to learn 
added skills. 


Several different appeals might be 
used in this situation. As explained in 
the first article, a person feeds his ego 
either by in some manner attaining 
superiority over other persons or by ac- 
quiring an increased degree of mastery 
over his environment. The appeals to 
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be used in getting an employee inter- 
ested in acquiring the ability to handle 
a variety of jobs might be: 

1. To reach the level of someone he 
admires. (Followership) ; 

2. To increase his value to the com- 
pany and his security in his job. 
(Mastery of Environment) ; 

3. To win the admiration and ap- 
proval of his family and associates. 
(Leadership, Friendship, Sex, or 
Parental) .1° 


Ability to Adjust 
to Surroundings 

This factor may have several different 
phases, including initiative, courtesy 
and cooperation, personal appearance, 
and the knack of getting along with 
people. Many employers put this last 
ability at the head of the list when rat- 
ing an employee. Researchers into the 
causes of labor turnover because of dis- 
charges have found that maladjustments, 
rather than poor performance, are the 
major causes.11 


To increase initiative, many of the 
same appeals can be used as are effec- 
tive for increasing versatility. Courtesy 
and cooperation are prerequisites to 
acceptance of an individual by the work- 
ing group to which he has been assigned. 
This desire for the approval of others 
can also be appealed to when a pleasing 
personal appearance is essential to the 
job. 


LOGICAL PRESENTATION 
AND APPEALS TO 
RELATED EMOTIONS 


First of all, the supervisor must get 
in step with the employee. To do this, 


10The term sex is used here to identify the 
man-woman relationship, and not in the 
way in which it is commonly used. In a 
broad sense it includes the attraction that 
exists not only between a boy and a girl 
(romantic love), but also between man and 
wife, mother and son, or father and 
daughter. 


11For an excellent os of the adjust- 
ment concept, rea H. Hepner, 
Psychology Applied oy Life and Work, Part 
II, Second Edition, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, 1953. 


the former must collect all the informa- 
tion about the employee that he can find, 
using the application blank, employment 
record, and the results of interviews 
made both by him and the interviewer 
in the employment office. Good inter- 
viewing requires that the interviewer 
give close attention to: (1) what the 
interviewee tells about himself; (2) 
what he appears to be trying to con- 
ceal; and (3) what he tries to tell, but 
has trouble in telling. As will be seen 
later, this information is also needed in 
the tactics of the sale. 


Wheeler tells about a man who perched 
himself on the narrow ledge of the 
eighteenth floor of a New York hotel and 
threatened to jump. After all other 
appeals failed, this one worked: “Can’t 
you understand how silly you look 
there? Your wife is on the way over 
right now. What a fool she will think 
you are!” The man put on his hat, 
brushed himself off, and walked back into 
the hotel.12 


The appeal in this case was twofold: 
to the man’s vanity and to his desire 
for the approval of his wife. Vanity, of 
course, is just one aspect of importance. 
Also this story illustrates how logic can 
completely fail as a method of motiva- 
tion. Both big and little businesses in 
the great majority of cases operate on 
the basis of two fundamental assump- 
tions: 


1. That men will work for money and 
will try to get a maximum return 
for a minimum of effort, and, 

2. That men will try to get the most 


satisfaction for the money they 
spend. 


There are two basic characteristics of 
human beings that may invalidate these 
assumptions: 

1. Men prefer leisure or acclaim to a 

monetary reward. 


2. There is no sure way of predicting 


12Wheeler, Elmer, “How a Sizzle Saved a 
Life,” in his book How to Sell Yourself to 
Others, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1948, 
Chapter 37, p. 223. 
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what any one person may be seek- 
ing in the nature of satisfactions. 


In other words, what is logic to some 
is not logic to others. But although 
they may manifest themselves in an al- 
most infinite variety of ways, the basic 
behavior patterns are present in every 
human being, normal or subnormal. In- 
deed, students of the economics of 
marketing and distribution contend that 
approximately 90 per cent of the 
purchases made by both men and women 
are motivated by emotions rather than 
by logic. It is most important, there- 
fore, that the foreman learn how to 
direct his appeals to the emotional be- 
havior patterns. 


THE TACTICS 
OF THE SALE 


In the execution of the plan or 
strategy, there are normally five steps: 


1. Obtaining attention; 
2. Arousing interest; 


3. Presenting the logic and the emo- 
tional appeals; 


4. Demonstrating or proving; and, 
5. Getting a favorable decision. 


The supervisor may find it necessary 
to use emotional appeals to get the 
attention and interest of the employee. 
In the early part of the sale, curiosity 
may be an effective behavior pattern to 
employ. This trait, as was shown above, 
is classified in the group of traits that 
are related to the desire for mastery 
of environment. 


When one is confronted with some- 
thing new or unusual, something that 
one does not fully understand or of 
which one does not have complete 
mastery, there is present a feeling of 
the lack of some desirable power or con- 
trol. Therefore, the normal reaction is 
an urge to examine, handle, or manipu- 
late. Show a child a new mechanical toy 
and he immediately reaches for it. A 
person considering the purchase of a 
new automobile wants to get behind the 
wheel, operate the various gadgets, or 


try out the car on the road. This is 
often the approach to use in selling an 
employee on new equipment, new meth- 
ods, or new ways of keeping records. 
For example, salesmen of cash registers 
are instructed to let the prospect fool 
with it. 

The third step in the tactics of the 
sale is simply a carrying out of the 
planned procedures. The skillful sales- 
man, however, will cleverly weave the 
emotional appeals into his logical rea- 
sons, at least at the beginning of his 
sales talk; otherwise he may create re- 
sentment in the mind of the prospect at 
the very start, and the latter will im- 
mediately raise his defenses. 


All of the steps in the tactics are im- 
portant, but none is more so than the 
demonstration or proof. Someone has 
condensed the selling process into four 
steps: 1. Ho! Hum! 2. Why bring that 
up? 3. For instance? 4. So what? If 
closing were given as the fifth step, this 
analysis would be practically identical 
with the one given above. The “for in- 
stance” refers to the demonstration. 
Selling is a process of convincing, and 
to be convinced one must usually have 
proof. The foreman or supervisor will 
have to depend on his own ingenuity to 
devise methods of proof for whatever 
proposition he has to sell. 


When the process of selling has 
reached the last step, namely driving for 
a favorable decision, the basic principle 
to be used at this final step is to give 
the employee a choice of two courses of 
action, either of which will lead to the 
desired result. Wheeler says, “Don’t 
ask if—ask which.”13 It is important of 
course, that these two courses of action 
which are to be offered should be in- 
cluded in the plan. 


CONCLUDING 
OBSERVATION 


Charles Schwab is reported as once 
having said, “We are all salesmen, every 


ti Elmer, 1937, op cit.. Chapter 4, 
p. 15. 
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day of our lives. We are selling our 
ideas, our plans, our energies, our 
enthusiasms to those with whom we 
come in contact.” The great men of 
history have always been master sales- 
men, whether for good or for evil. Not 
many of us can attain the stature of a 
genius, which has been defined as the 
ability to do one thing supremely well, 


but at least we can strive toward that 
goal; and in our striving, the basic prin- 
ciples that have been developed out of 
the experiences of the thousands who 
have preceded us are our tools. Perhaps 
the principles explained here will help 
someone, at whatever level of manage- 
ment, to develop increased ability in the 
field of creative salesmanship. 
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Ed. Note: The following paper is the 
keynote address from the Third Annual 
Business Conference presented November 
18, 1954. The Conference is sponsored 
by the Alumni Association of the Temple 
University School of Business and 
Public Administration. The theme this 
year was Economic Opportunities in the 
Delaware Valley, U.S. A. 


|r is a great privilege to stand here 
today to talk to you about the economic 
opportunities in Delaware Valley, U.S. A. 
and its possible meaning for you. It 
is not only that I now have the oppor- 
tunity of lecturing Dean Cochran as he 
so often lectured me, but it also gives 
me a chance to put the years 1929-1954 
(a quarter of a century) in perspective 
and to try to guess at their meaning 
for me. In this fashion perhaps all of 
us can travel somewhat more easily the 
Delaware Valley U. S. A. in the unfold- 
ing years of the next two and a half 
decades. 


COMPARISONS IN 
PERSPECTIVE 


When I finished my undergraduate 
work at Temple the gay Twenties were 
dying and the terrible Thirties were at 
hand. The chicken in every pot era ex- 
pired with a bang. I still remember very 
vividly the black days ushered in by the 
collapsing stock market. Unemployment, 
breadlines, apple vendors and grinding 
poverty beset us on every side. Suicides 
were common and no one knew where to 
turn for relief or comfort. It appeared 
as though religion and science had 
failed. History itself seemed exhausted 
and fed up with humanity. The Ameri- 
can dream, it seemed, had ended. A 
nightmare of destruction and poverty 
and what appeared to be the end of 
opportunity had come. 


*William H. Sylk, Esq., is the Executive Vice 
President of the Sun Drug Company 


y 
and President of Radio Station WPEN. He 
was graduated from the Temple University 
School of Business and Public Administra- 
tion in 1929. 


Economic Opportunities in Delaware Valley, U.S.A. 
WILLIAM H. SYLK, Esq.* 


The world of 1929 and the world of 
1954 are separated by vast events, by 
wars and revolutions, by scientific de- 
velopments and by new insights into old 
truths. 


In the Thirties we all thought that 
America was doomed; that economic de- 
cay and moral retrogression were to be 
our lot. John Steinbeck’s Grapes of 
Wrath seemed a just verdict on a society 
that endured between 10 and 15 million 
unemployed and numbered breadlines and 
apple vendors among its phenomena. In 
1933 our country’s payrolls were only 44 
per cent of what they had been in 1929. 
Over 17 million people were on public 
relief, and our national production had 
sunk to about one half of its 1929 peak 
and amounted to about 48 billion dol- 
lars. There were 2,294 bank failures in 
1931, and 1,456 in 1932; and there was 
no deposit insurance. In 1933 all the 
banks were shut for a while, and for a 
little over a week scrip of one kind or 
another took the place of money. This 
was twenty-one years ago. To me it 
seems like only yesterday. 

It would then have taken a great brain 
and magical insight to picture America 
in 1954 and the miracles that have come 
to pass. Our national income in 1933 
amounted to 39 billion dollars. Today our 
gross national income is close to the 
300 billion mark. Who in the midst of 
the tragic suicidal Thirties would have 
dreamed it possible? Very few indeed. 

Yet opportunity in the Thirties was to 
my way of thinking the basic ingredient 
of those years. Those of us who accepted 
no defeatest philosophies but who 
fought the odds so freely given by the 
gravediggers came through. Those of 
us who had what can simply be stated 
as faith in our country and in ourselves 
were never disappointed or defeated. 


NEW FRONTIERS 


I remember, somewhat dimly, of 
course, that while I was a Temple under- 
graduate in the late Twenties there was 
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much talk in one of my classes about 
Frederick J. Turner, who in 1893 had 
written about the vanishing frontier and 
how deeply affected American develop- 
ment would be. It was his idea that 
since we had by 1890 spanned the con- 
tinent with railroads, since we were 
masters at last of our vast country from 
one ocean to another, our course of 
growth and development would be ad- 
versely affected. 


In 1954 we can begin to grasp that 
as long as human beings have desires, 
needs and curiosity about themselves and 
the world, there can be no vanishing 
frontiers. The rumors already have it 
that American scientists are not far from 
interplanetary travel. As one frontier 
vanishes, another takes its place. With 
faith and intelligence, there are, it seems 
to me, few limits on human progress. 


Even in the more prosaic economic and 
geographic fields, the vanishing frontier 
has little significance. It is as though 
in America we have just begun to recog- 
nize the tremendous potential lying with- 
in our two ocean boundaries. It is as 
though we have just begun to scratch the 
surface of the land we live in. 


DELAWARE VALLEY— 
U.S. A. 


Take, for example, the staid Philadel- 
phia community in postwar 1945. Who 
in this country at the time envisaged 
a Delaware Valley U. S. A. and its 
meaning for this area. Certainly in 
1945 the Sun Ray Drug Company never 
dreamed that one of its most profitable 
shopping center stores would exist in an 
area then populated by a few cows and 
some horses—Levittown. Who would 
have dreamed that a Penn Center would 
arise on the Philadelphia skyline and 
that a nonstop highway would link New 
York to Pittsburgh? Who would have 
been rash enough to predict a new city 
of ten thousand homes near Langhorne 
and small-sized Bristol? There were some 
people who dreamed it, believed it and 
worked for it, and so it came to be. 


INSIGHT 


I remember how, many years ago, it 
seemed wonderful to me that Columbus 
came to believe the world was round, not 
flat. This was my first lesson into the 
meaning of insight. 


The future for this group—for every 
individual in this room—will be determ- 
ined by this strange characteristic called 
insight. If you, the young men and 
women, exercise this trait and plan ahead 
for a period of never ending growth and 
development, it will surely come to pass 
collectively as well as individually. 


PERSONAL 
PLANNING 


Personal planning is and should be a 
unique thing for each individual. My 
own experience has been that there is no 
substitute for sound habits of work— 
doing more than is expected and not 
haggling about time and devotion. 


I would presume to advise my sons, and 
I have three of them, though no one else, 
that college ought to be succeeded by 
an apprenticeship—a hard apprenticeship 
in some tough, smart business organiza- 
tion, where habits of judgment, initia- 
tive and willingness to take responsibili- 
ties can be developed. 


After this apprenticeship period, or 
better still, during it, some firm decisions 
should be made as to just what you want 
from life. Are you seeking security? 
Do you want the romance of business 
adventure? Do you seek to devote and 
dedicate yourself to some profession? 
Is it money that you are after? 


Don’t seek security in a business or- 
ganization that is growing and expand- 
ing and which knows no limits. Such 
outfits want imagination, daring and 
faith. Our government offers ample 
scope for you if it is security you are 
after. 


If you seek careers in business admin- 
istration, in accounting, in marketing, 
or any phase of business, then Delaware 
Valley U. S. A. offers you unlimited 
opportunity. But your judgment, as I 
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said before, must be joined to existing 
opportunity. It seems to me that I would 
not by design work for a tightly con- 
trolled family business, nor would I stay 
for any length of time with some ancient 
corporation whose generalissimos are 
living in the past. Too many irretriev- 
able years can be sadly wasted in this 
fashion. 


I would seek out the growth organi- 
zations where neither prejudice nor fam- 
ily nor arteriosclerosis is in control, and 
there I would give effort, thought, relia- 
bility and devotion. These are the habits 
that contribute to business progress and 
make for personal success. And Dela- 
ware Valley U. S. A. is as good a place 
as any to exercise these habits. 


All the satisfactions that our wonder- 
ful country can offer are yours for the 
getting—right here at home. 


We are living in a world which man 
increasingly strives to master and where 
his mastery is becoming ever more con- 
crete. The new atomic energy cities be- 
ginning to dot the countryside promise 
unlimited power and unlimited wealth. 
Keeping pace with this promise is the 
mechanical brain, that electronic mar- 
vel which bases prediction of the future 
on the most comprehensive analysis of 
existing facts and does it in the twink- 
ling of an eye. Thousands of scientists 
are at work today gathering secrets in 
the fields of chemistry. These men alone 


turn out more than one new patent, ready 
for marketing on each of the 365 days of 
the year. In the fields of weather-mak- 
ing there have been tremendous develop- 
ments. “The rainmaker” no longer is an 
insult—but is descriptive of scientists 
devoting themselves to practical purposes 
with great success. 


Jet power and rockets, electronics and 
chemistry, development and growth— 
these are the guideposts of today. The 
secrets man derives from nature are be- 
ing applied on every hand to improve 
the material welfare of all of us. 


CONCLUDING 
OBSERVATION 


In Delaware Valley U. S. A. all these 
tremendous developments are finding 
speedy application. Geography and in- 
dustry and circumstance have combined 
to make this Valley one of great and 
swelling growth. It is estimated that, 
by 1980, the Valley’s population will have 
increased by 2 million. It is estimated 
that some 600 thousand homes, and some 
600 thousand new jobs will be here, 
newly created. Combine these great in- 
dustrial developments with the dramatic 
inventions and discoveries previously 
mentioned, and you can begin to see the 
enormous possibilities and high adven- 
ture that awaits you, if with courage, 
intelligence and faith, you advance boldly 
to meet the future in Delaware Valley 


The 1954 Congressional Elections: A Brief Appraisal’ 


WILLIAM J. McCKENNA* 


The political trend suggested by the 
Maine election in September was not 
followed closely by the national elections 
in November. The losses of seats by the 
Republicans in the Senate and the House 
of Representatives were far below the 
usual average for mid-term elections. 
This article is a brief appraisal of this 
election. 


THE extraordinarily close? 1954 Con- 
gressional elections (See Table I) are 
most difficult to interpret. Contradic- 
tions appear everywhere. The farmers 
voted differently in Iowa than they did 
in Montana and Minnesota; liberal Re- 
publicans were elected in New Jersey 
and Massachusetts, and defeated in 
Kentucky; an old-guard Republican was 
defeated for governor of Pennsylvania. 
Liberal Republicans were defeated in 
New York and Connecticut while another 
was elected in Maryland. A liberal 
Democratic Senator was elected in 
Illinois while another was defeated in 
Ohio. Victory in several states was by 
the narrowest of margins, and the 
change in the political complexion of 
Congress was far less than usual for 
mid-term elections. 


Despite the confusion of trends, the 
following factors must be recognized in 
an appraisal of the 1954 election: 


1. The individual vote does count, as 
is evident in New Jersey, Ohio, 
Oregon, Massachusetts and New 
York. 


*William J. McKenna is an Assistant Profes- 
sor of Economics in the Temple University 
—* of Business and Public Administra- 
on. 

1McKenna, William, “The 1954 Congressional 
Election: The Issues and the Campaign,” 
Economics and Business Bulletin, Temple 
University School of Business and Public 
Administration, Vol. VII, No. 1, September, 
1954, pp. 3-20. 

2For example: The following Senators-elect 
won by only a few thousand votes: Bender 
(Ohio), Case (New Jersey), Murray (Mon- 
tana), O’Mahoney (Wyoming) and Neu- 
berger (Oregon). 


2. Local issues are decisive in mid- 
term elections. 


3. Voters evidence a high degree of 
discrimination in voting. 


4. Different states react differently 
toward national issues. 


Good candidates are vote-getters. 


The independent vote has decreased 


TABLE I 


Number of Senate and House Seats Lost 
by the President’s Party in Mid-Term 
Congressional Elections, 1870-1954 


Losses of Congressional Seats 
in Mid-term Elections 


House 
Senate of Representatives 
Year Rep. Dem. ep. Dem. 
1870 —4 —45 
1874 —4 —85 
1878 —6 —10 
1882 +1 —29 
1886 +3 —14 
1890 +8 —78 
1894 —5 —113 
1898 +6 —19 
1902 +3 —1138 
1906 +3 —28 
1910 -9 —58 
1914 —61L 
1918 —8 —26 
1922 —7 —78 
1926 —7 —10 
10 9 
+ 
1938 —6 
1942 -9 —45 
1946 —12 
1950 —5 —28 
1954 —14 —18 


1Comparisons are with the Congressional seat 

totals of the preceding presidential elections, 

third parties excluded. 

2After 1913 all U. S. Senators were elected by 

popular vote by virtue of the 17th Amend- 

ment. 

3Democratic party increased its total seats 

by 27. Thus, both parties gained as a result 

of the Reapportionment Act of 1901. 

4Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon was elected 

as a Republican in 1950. Therefore, for pur- 

poses of comparison, he is counted as a 

Republican. He has ‘stated his intention to 

vote for a Democratic organization of the 

Senate in 1955. 

Source: U. S. partment of Commer 
Historical Statisties of the U. S., 1789- 1948, 
Washington, D. C., 1949, Table Series p. 
50-56, p. 293; Gallup’s Political Almanac, 
1952, p. “y 65; and, New York Times, 
November 4, 1954. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


the importance and powers of 
political machines. 


President Eisenhower’s middle-of- 
the-road Republicanism has not 
been repudiated. 


International issues did not domin- 
ate the campaign. 


Neither party received a political 
mandate—there is no Republican 
or Democratic tide. 


Aggressive campaigning up to the 
election is a political necessity. 
There is a great reservoir of con- 
servative Republican strength in 
the large cities. 


President Eisenhower’s last-minute, 
last-ditch personal campaign for 


a Republican Congress appears to 
have been somewhat effective. 


CONCLUDING 
OBSERVATION 


Both political parties will be on their 
best political behavior in the coming two 
years. Bold leadership must be dis- 
played and an aggressive defense of 
accomplishments must be had. The 
American electorate is so evenly divided 
that no particular group can use the 
agencies of government for its own 
special benefit. The Republican pros- 
pects for 1956 have not been materially 
damaged by this election, nor have the 
Republicans any reason to believe they 
can coast to victory in 1956. Much can 
happen before that date. 


PHILADELPHIA BUSINESS INDEX 


Philadelphia Business Index 


The September 1950 issue of the Bul- 
letin presented a new index of general 
business conditions in the City of Phila- 
delphia. This series, prepared and since 
maintained by Robert T. Kline, was de- 
signed to reflect economic activity 
exclusively within the boundaries of the 
city of Philadelphia. It was originally 
based upon a combination of statistical 
data representing (1) industrial electric 
power sales; (2) indexes of employment 
and employee-hours; (3) department 
store sales!; (4) bank debits?; and (5) 
total construction. Because the method 
of reporting certain data is under re- 
vision by the originating agencies, the 
change in average weekly hours worked 
and the monthly change in total employ- 
ment in the Philadelphia metropolitan 
area, both prepared by the Department 
of Research of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Philadelphia, have been substitvted 
for (2) above. This is a temporary ex- 
pedient to maintain continuity of the 


1The revised index of Department Store 
Sales, published by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia, has been used in the 
composite index since October, 1951. 

2The revised Wholesale Price Index, all 
commodities, published by the BLS, is used 
beginning January, 1952 as a deflationary 
index for the Bank Debit Series. 


index. The original data series will be 
restored after revision. 


The following table presents the index 


for the years 1939 through 1958 and by 
month from November, 1953.3 


Index of General Business Conditions, 
City of Philadelphia, 1947100 


1953 
Year Index Month Index 
1939 13 Nov. . 118.5 
1940 17 Dec. 115.5 
1941 96 
1942 99 1954 
1943 106 Jan. 115.4 
1944 106 - Feb. 116.3 
1945 98 Mar. 
1946 100 Apr. 121.9 
1947 100 May 117.4 
1948 103 June 117.2 
1949 97 July 116.6 
1950 108 Aug. 118.0 
1951 111 Sept. 119.0 
1952 111 Oct. 117.3p 
1953 119 Nov. 118.0e 


p=preliminary 
e=estimated. Based on current pub- 
lished weekly indications. 


3Kline, Robert T., “A Measurement of 
General Business Conditions in the City of 
Philadelphia.” Economics and _ Business 
Bulletin, Temple University School of Busi- 
ness and Public Administration, Philadelphia, 
Pa., September, 1950, pp. 33-40. 
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